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OO frequently case work service to children in 

institutions is assumed to be a question of intake 
and discharge, of custody and finance—entirely a 
planning as opposed to a therapeutic function. Too 
frequently the plans are processes worked out by 
benevolent adults for uncomprehending children. 
Even today it is not unusual, when asking a child 
what he was told when he left the institution, to get 
the time honored answer, “I was told to get my 
clothes.”” Small wonder that such disregard of the 
child’s right to participate in his own life decisions 
has brought rebellion and “ungratefulness” in the face 
of the most generous and solicitous “doing for him.” 

Likewise, too frequently institutional care is treated 
as a period of residence rather than as an opportunity 
for growth; or even when the problem of adjustment 
is faced, it is largely a question of adjustment to the 
institutional medium rather than to the entire life 
process—the events which preceded his arrival, the 
incidents which must inevitably follow his discharge. 

The issue is sometimes evaded with the statement 
that the institution deals only with so-called ‘“nor- 
mal” children for whom no therapeutic case work is 
necessary. Obviously, this begs the question, since 
all adjustment is a matter of degree only and the 
process of living difficult enough at best. The very 
fact that the child is placed in the institution at all 
implies a major disruption in the normal set-up of 
childhood relationships. 

Perhaps it is the death of one of the parents that 
has necessitated placement. A child who apparently 
assimilates a death easily may consciously or uncon- 
sciously “hold it against” a parent for dying, as if 
the parent had chosen this subtle way of deserting 
him. In such children, infantile and demanding atti- 
tudes will frequently persist. Most destructive can 
be the feeling that the parent died because of some 
misconduct of the child himself. In some cases, this 
guilt has been found to be an underlying factor in 
delinquent behavior. 


More frequent among the causes of institutional 
placement are, of course, separation and divorce with 
their pulling and hauling at the child’s loyalties, their 
frequent implications of socially improper conduct. 
The child who finds himself loving deeply a parent 
he considers unworthy of that love is caught in a 
conflict that may well test the best of therapeutic 
skill. 

Rejection in its myriad forms of parent by child 
and child by parent, consciously or unconsciously 
expressed or perceived, has far reaching implications. 
If the reason for placement is illness, there may well 
be anxiety; if parental incarceration, there will, of 
course, be shame. Rejection by foster parents fol- 
lowing original rejection by parents is not an infre- 
quent circumstance of institutional care. 

In fact, behind most institutional placements lies 
an assortment of factors which psychiatrists have 
come to recognize as the underlying causes of a vast 
amount of adult maladjustment. To set about, 
therefore, giving the child wholesome food, school 
opportunities, recreational direction and that whole 
pattern we have come to think of as good institu- 
tional care, without facing his basic problem, is at the 
best naive and at the worst vicious. 

On the other hand, institutions which attempt 
therapeutic treatment are likely to think of it entirely 
in terms of the utilization of outside psychiatric or 
clinical services. I do not mean to disparage the con- 
tribution of those psychiatric services which have 
performed largely through the clinic medium, but the 
problem of integrating them with the institutional 
service so that they actually become a functioning 
part is almost insurmountable. The service needed 
is not just comprehensive diagnosis and treatment 
of certain children showing major deviations from the 
normal or creating crises, but therapeutic case work 
closely enough integrated with the institutional pat- 
tern of functioning so that all children are dealt with 
in terms of their daily life pattern. 
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I would far rather see an agency with psychiatric- 
ally trained case workers carrying small case loads 
doing the entire treatment job with the assistance of 
a consultant psychiatrist, than to see, what too fre- 
quently exists, an overburdened case work staff fran- 
tically preparing case histories and whisking children 
downtown for a brief psychiatric examination whose 
limitations must be obvious. Unless the situation is 
serious, it would seem far less costly, less disturbing 
to the child, and more likely to produce results if the 
psychiatrist utilized his time in analysis and clarifi- 
cation of patterns of response for those working di- 
rectly with the child. Whenever he does more than 
that on the basis of a written history and a brief con- 
tact, he runs a real danger of major error. Likewise, 
institutional administration is outside his area of 
competence, and there are, therefore, many instances 
when he is no judge of the various factors involved 
in the situation, and should not be expected to make 
a recommendation. 

The pity of all this failure to make therapeutic 
skills available to the institutional child is that, grant- 
ing anything like a flexible set-up, the institutional 
situation offers almost unparalleled opportunities for 
observation and treatment. Obviously, this does not 
refer to the set-up so regimented that it demands 
nothing of the child but docility and a patternized 
form of response. Given an informal set-up with 
some age range, with contact between boys and girls, 
a family sharing of responsibility, some participation 
in community life, and an easy give and take be- 
tween the children and staff, you may expose the 
child in a few weeks to life experiences and to that 
adaptation to experience which is the essence of liv- 
ing, which he might ordinarily not encounter in many 
years. It is as if you placed him under a microscope. 
You bring into bold relief the contour of his person- 
ality structure in a situation where a professional 
staff is available to observe and interpret his reactions. 

If the child has really shared in the decision to 
place him in an institution, he will already have faced 
analytically the problem which confronts him and 
the need to accept this temporary solution of it. In 
the process of the initial interviewing, confidence in 
the case worker and his availability for future help 
should have been well established, although obvi- 
ously it will have to be reiterated. 

We are always grateful in our own set-up that, 
along with the first question from the group as to 
why he is there, comes inevitably also the question, 
“Who is your case worker?” In other words, just 
as these children in their daily life with him will force 
upon him the problem of adaptation, they will also 
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reveal to him their utilization of the case work process 
for the purpose of understanding that adaptation. 
We like, for instance, the fact that our case work 
offices are part of the same building as the institu- 
tional unit so that the child may have informal ac- 
cess to his case worker. In other words, the case 
work process is not something superimposed upon 
the child. It is something available to him, to use 
as he needs it. It is not at all unusual to hear one 
child tell another in the midst of a conflict to talk to 
his case worker about it. A child who has been a 
resident for a period may well have reached the place 
where he asks only a few minutes a week in which he 
reviews the week’s events in terms of his conflict over 
them and the adjustment he has been able to make 
to them. Another child, caught in great difficulties, 
may make daily or even more frequent demands for 
help. 

Obviously, only the closest integration and good 
faith between house staff and the case work staff can 
keep such a situation running smoothly. The house 
staff must understand that they create the reality 
medium in which the child lives, and that without 
making demands upon him beyond his ability, they 
must constantly confront him with those life deci- 
sions and responsibilities which he will inevitably 
encounter. Through integration there can be plan- 
ning as to what new demands and responsibilities 
may well be presented to a child, with his sharing in 
these decisions. 

Quite apart from the daily life of the household 
itself, the institution offers whole areas for observa- 
tion and treatment in connection with visits of par- 
ents to child and of the child to the parents. The 
anticipation, the mounting tension or resistance of 
the child as such an event approaches, the joyousness 
or fear with which he greets the parent or relative, 
the embarrassment, restraint, or pleasure with which 
the parent responds, all give clues to fundamental 
relationships. Likewise, the adaptation to school, to 
neighborhood, to recreational privileges, to the life 
outside the institution as well as within it reveals the 
child’s basic personality trend. 

Just so surely as the question of admission should 
be shared with the child, the question of whether or 
not residence should be continued is equally his right 
to share. A spoiled, petulant boy, who consistently 
broke house rules, complained loudly of staff injus- 
tices, and talked belligerently of “‘When I get out of 
this place,” was told most frankly by his case worker 
that residence was not compulsory, and that since 
he was not availing himself of the opportunities for 
growth which the experience offered, probably some 
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other plans should be made. Immediately the child 
protested that he wished to remain, and presented a 
very convincing account of what growth he believed 
he had made. As a result of this interview, the child 
made an immediate readjustment, utilizing the case 
work process in clarifying his emotional pattern. 

We feel that one strength of our situation is that 
case work service is available at the moment of crisis 
instead of hours or days after the event. We wonder 
what an institution does in situations which are ex- 
tremely disturbing to the child or group, if it must 
wait a week for an appointment with some busy psy- 
chiatrist, since patently it is therapy of the purest 
form which is essential to him at that moment, pref- 
erably through the medium of relationships which he 
has come to trust through previous association. 

All of this education of children in self-analysis 
works, of course, as a boomerang, for children come 
to understand not only their emotional pattern but 
yours. On one occasion, when an alert 11-year-old 
was told by his supervisor that he did not understand 
why it was necessary to kick out the plaster because 
of anger at a playmate, the child answered simply, 
“You would be a better staff person if you did.” But 
in our situation just such easy give or take, such 
constant awareness of each person’s involvement in 
conscious and unconscious drives, such shameless and 
open analysis of the weaknesses and limitations of us 
all, create the vital therapeutic medium we have at- 
tempted to establish. 

The question of ultimate plans and the child’s ac- 
ceptance of them, of his being consciously prepared 
for a way of life other than the strange group medium 
in which he has lived, presents a case work responsi- 
bility as far reaching as interpretation of the initial 
plan or of assistance in adaptation to the institution 
itself. Too frequently we assume that, if the child 
fails after he leaves the institution, there was some- 
thing wrong with the situation to which he went, but 
it may be equally true that there was something 
wrong with our preparation of the child for it. In 
this connection, I cannot help but lament that form 
of agency or community planning which transfers re- 
sponsibility for supervision to some other department 
or agency at the time the child leaves the institution. 
If the case worker’s relationship has any value, if it 
has really produced opportunities for growth, it 
would seem like scrapping of the most valuable re- 
source available to transfer the child now to an en- 
tirely new and untried relationship. We feel the 
greatest value in our situation is that return to the 
child’s own home or foster home placement present 
for him no terrifying severing of securities. He knows 
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from experience that he can continue his relationship 
with his case worker, that he can return for visits, 
that there will be a bed available for him if a week- 
end plan is necessary, that should he fail completely 


in the readjustment, he has the right to return for 
additional help. 


But quite apart from this question of continued 
relationship or therapeutic assistance, a child who 
has once accepted the process of withdrawing tem- 
porarily from the point of conflict, attempting ana- 
lytically to see not only his own but other people’s 
motivating pattern in the situation, orienting to a 
mature concern for human welfare even at the ex- 
pense of pain and inconvenience for himself, will have 
evolved a philosophy of life and had actual practice 
in the application of that philosophy which no one 
can take from him. In other words, in exchange for 
this painful experience of being disrupted in the nor- 
mal home relationships of childhood, we can offer the 
child an experience in analytic living which may well 
serve as an effective armor for the whole hazardous 
process of life. 


READERS’ FORUM 
TO THE EDITOR: 


In the condensation of my article in the May, 1940, issue of the 
Buttetin, I was sorry about your omitting a point I was anxious 
to stress, namely, that it is necessary for the social worker to be 
present at the court hearing in order to answer questions, particu- 
larly in cases which are contested. When I attend state confer- 
ences and national conferences, I usually have a number of inter- 
views with case workers from many localities where the local child 
welfare agency is making investigations and reporting to the local 
Probate Court. The constant complaint is, “The Judge pays no 
attention to our reports.” My usual question is, “Are you in 
Court at the time of the hearing?” Nine times out of ten they say 
“No.” I happen to know that this is very puzzling to the Judges 
of the courts. They want to ask the social worker questions about 
the report, particularly if the report does not recommend the 
adoption. It gives the appearance of not thinking the case im- 
portant enough to pay attention to when the social worker does 
not appear. 

Then there is another angle. The case worker has a very tech- 
nical professional vocabulary which is foreign to a person with a 
legally trained mind, who in turn has his own technical language. 
This language difficulty is at the bottom of the majority of the 
cases of misunderstanding between the public officials and case 


workers. I have had to act as interpreter so many times that I 
know this to be true. 


Marcaret G, Bourne 
Consultant, Probate Court, Cleveland 


Readers are urged to send in comments, replies, 
and other questions. 
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The Children’s Bureau and the League 


Iw times of special stress and marked social change, 
concern for children becomes acute. The Child Wel- 
tare League of America came into existence during 
the period designated by President Wilson as Chil- 
dren’s Year, when, under the leadership of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the Woman’s Child Conservation 
Section of the Council of National Defense, the na- 
tion for the first time undertook special measures to 
render the childhood of the nation safe in a period 
of great national emergency, and to develop a plat- 
form, in the Second White House Conference, of 
irreducible minimum standards of child welfare. 

In the decade following the 1919 Conference, the 
Child Welfare League and the Children’s Bureau 
were closely associated in pushing toward the realiza- 
tion of the standards growing out of war experiences, 
and in assisting State and local agencies, through sur- 
veys and consultation service, in developing practical 
measures for making the standards a reality. Lead- 
ership in the 1930 White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection was given by the Director, 
staff and Board of the League, and by the Chief and 
members of the staff of the Children’s Bureau. When 
the depression undermined the foundations of family 
life and child security, the League collected informa- 
tion through its members, and through its Board re- 
quested the President of the United States to call a 
conference on child welfare as affected by the depres- 
sion, which was planned through the joint action of 
the League and the Children’s Bureau and held under 
the auspices of the Children’s Bureau. 

In Mr. Carstens’ last years he gave enthusiastic 
and priceless service in helping to lay the foundations 
of the public child welfare service program made pos- 
sible with Federal aid under the Social Security Act. 

As the 1930 White House Conference was held at 
the beginning of a catastrophic period of unemploy- 
ment, so the 1940 White House Conference was held 
on the threshold of a period which will be decisive 
for the future of democracy in America as well as in 
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Europe. Again we must summon all our resources of 
intelligence and energy to preserve the gains for chil- 
dren that have been won; and to extend them as 
necessary to insure a firm foundation of healthy child- 
hood and secure family life, without which our civili- 
zation cannot withstand the tests which the next 
years will bring. We are called upon not only to 
make our democratic principles effective for all the 
children of the nation, but to surround “guest” 
children fleeing from the dangers of the war in Europe 
with such safeguards as will assure them good and 
understanding care. 

Through the resources for consultation and leader- 
ship made available by the Advisory Commission to 
the Council of National Defense and the State Defense 
Councils, the follow-up program of the White 
House Conference on Children in a Democracy, the 
work of the United States Committee for the Care 
of European Children, the cooperation of State and 
local agencies, both public and private, and inter- 
ested citizens, the Children’s Bureau and the Child 
Welfare League are given unprecedented opportu- 
nities for advancing toward the goals for childhood 
which both organizations have cherished. In the 
degree to which we who are privileged to serve the 
children of our time worthily meet the challenge 
which their needs present, shall we prove worthy of 
the great leaders who established the foundations 
upon which we must build, Julia C. Lathrop, C. C. 
Carstens and Grace Abbott. 

—KaTHARINE F, LENROoT 


Plans of Executive Director 
Tue month of September finds your new Executive 
Director at work and it is to the members of the 
League that this combined greeting and announce- 
ment are directed. Organization of the League’s own 
program along lines recommended by the Committee 
on Reorganization will absorb my time for the rest 
of 1940 and much of 1941. This will mean close co- 
operation with the United States Children’s Bureau 
and other national agencies. It will require contin- 
uation and improvement of the recently organized 
service of information. Field visits will be curtailed 
until the staff of the League is enlarged. Attendance 
at the League’s regional conferences will permit me 
to meet many League members for the first time in 
my new position. It is my desire on these and other 
occasions to learn what each member wants in the 
way of services and what contributions each can be 
expected to add to the mosaic of services which the 
League’s members have always maintained. 
—Howarp W. Hopkirk 
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Provision for Affiliates 


For many years the League has provided limited 
service and stimulation for organizations throughout 
the country which have not enjoyed membership 
status as Accredited Agencies of the League, but 
which have desired to participate in some measure 
in child welfare programs. 

In accordance with its present broad program, the 
League is now inviting all child care agencies and 
institutions which may wish to share the experience 
and thinking of recognized children’s agencies to be- 
come Affiliates of the League. 

Agencies and institutions caring for children, state, 
county, and city bureaus, protective organizations, 
both public and private, may become Affiliates. No 
tests are required for this affiliation beyond evidence 
of interest and organization integrity, such as an 
active Board of Directers, a paid staff, and ethical 
financial practices. 

An annual fee of $15.00 entitles Affiliates to full 
publication and information service, special infor- 
mation upon request, counsel and consultation at the 
League office or by correspondence, and loan priv- 
ileges of the League’s Library. Other services are 
charged for on a fee basis. 

It is expected that after a reasonable introductory 
period—one to five years—an organization would 
desire to become an Accredited Agency of the League 
and assume greater responsibility in the general 
program. 

Application forms for Affiliates may be obtained 
from the League office and will be given prompt at- 
tention, when returned, for acceptance and service. 


Regional Conferences 
Tue Southern Regional Conference of the Child 
Welfare League will be held in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, on October 16-19, at the Thomas Jefferson 
Hotel. Miss Florence Van Sickler is Chairman of the 
Conference, and Mrs. Jesse W. Jones, Chairman of 
the Local Committee. 


A one-day conference will be held in Sturbridge, 
Massachusetts, on October 10, limited to three dele- 
gates from each member agency in New England. 
The program for the regular New England Regional 
Conference, to be held in April, 1941, will be planned 
in line with suggestions growing out of the smaller 
conference. 
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Ruth A. Beebe 
Tue death of Miss Ruth A. Beebe, Superintendent 
of Coit House, Concord, New Hampshire, in June, 
1940, after a long illness, came as a sad shock to her 
friends and co-workers. 

Miss Beebe had been associated with the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Welfare, and the De- 
partment of Mental Health as head of Westborough 
State Hospital Social Service, with social research in 
connection with the Harvard Crime Survey spon- 
sored by Dr. and Mrs. Sheldon Glueck, followed by 
a year at the Judge Baker Guidance Center in Boston. 
Since then she was with the Boston Family Welfare, 
the New Hampshire Children’s Aid, and for the past 
five years had been superintendent of Coit House, a 
study and retaining home for girls under private 
auspices. 

Miss Beebe was identified with both psychiatric 
social service and institutional work with children. 
The loss of her contribution in both these fields will 
be vital. 


A Change in the League’s Staff 
Ow October 16, Mrs. Henrietta L. Gordon will suc- 
ceed Mrs. Zitha R. Turitz as the League’s Informa- 
tion and Publications Secretary. 

Mrs. Turitz will remain on part-time duty for a 
few weeks after Mrs. Gordon begins her work. It is 
with reluctance that her resignation has been ac- 
cepted. She has helped in many ways to keep the 
League effective during the interim in which its reor- 
ganized program has been getting under way. She 
has edited the BuLLeTIN and helped to organize and 
improve facilities which are essential to the League’s 
information service. 

Mrs. Gordon comes well qualified to represent the 
League. For some time she has been case work 
supervisor with one of the League’s strongest mem- 
bers, the Foster Home Bureau of the Hebrew Shelter- 
ing Guardian Society (now the New York Association 
for Jewish Children). In that capacity she has be- 
come experienced in the supervision of students from 
the New York School of Social Work. Previous 
experience included family welfare work in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York and participation in re- 
search. Her education in social work was begun at 
the New York School of Social Work and continued 
at the Smith College School of Social Work and the 
Pennsylvania School of Health and Social Work from 
which she received the degree of M.S.S. in 1940. 

—Howarp W. Hopkirk 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
The Place of Recreation Under Present World Con- 
ditions is the general theme of the 25th National 
Recreation Congress to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
September 30-October 4. Consultation service will 
be available. 


The National Child Welfare Conference of the 
American Legion will be held in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, on September 22. 


Plans for the follow-up program of the White 
House Conference on Children in a Democracy have 
been issued by the Children’s Bureau, and may be 
obtained directly from them. 


Blueprinting Child Care Needs, the findings of child 
care discussion groups of the New York Welfare 
Council from 1935-39, embodies the thinking of a 
group of staff members of children’s agencies who 
participated in discussions of city-wide agency pol- 
icies. During the evaluation of standards of child 
care and the consideration of mutual problems, these 
discussion groups were instrumental in bringing about 
specific changes in existing practices. 


On April 30, 1940, over seventy executives, staff 
members, and members of boards of directors of child 
caring institutions and child placing agencies met in 
Galveston, Texas, to discuss mutual responsibility 
for children and some principles of child care. A 
mimeographed report of the meeting, issued by the 
Division of Child Welfare of the State Department 
of Public Welfare, contains discussions relating to 
the place of the institution, foster home care, adop- 
tion procedures, and complete child welfare programs, 


The Children’s Aid Society of Wisconsin, a state- 
wide child placing agency, has recently issued a file 
folder interpreting the work of the Society to staff 
members, in order that they may serve in turn as 
interpreters to the community of child welfare work 
in Wisconsin. The folder serves as an agency man- 
ual in outlining history, background, philosophy, 
scope of service, agency organization, practices and 
procedures. It is planned that current material will 
replace old data which may have become obsolete. 
Further details may be obtained by writing to the 
Children’s Aid Society, 2835 West Kilbourne Avenue, 
Milwaukee. 
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A recent survey of the recreation program of the 
National Training School for Boys in Washington, 
D. C., by Jeanne H. Barnes, Field Secretary of the 
National Recreation Association, will be of interest 
to institutions and agencies in the field of juvenile 
delinquency treatment. The services of the National 
Recreation Association in planning institution pro- 
grams are embodied in this report. Additional copies 
may be obtained from the Department of Justice, 
Bureau of Prisons, in Washington. 


The public departments of the following states 
have recently issued attractive mimeographed man- 
uals regarding child welfare services and resources 
within their states: 

North Carolina—Manual of Procedure and State- 
wide Resources in Case Work. 

Indiana—Child Welfare Handbook. 

Minnesota— Historical Summary of Services to 
Children under Minnesota Child Caring and Child 
Placement Laws. 


Childhood’s Challenge, a pageant depicting signifi- 
cant highlights in the development of the progress 
of child care from early Biblical times, was originated 
for the Children’s Service Association of Milwaukee 
and given at the Mid-West Regional Conference of 
the Child Welfare League of America. Permission 
to use any part of the pageant may be secured from 
the author, Louise Fenton Brand. 


The Yearbook of Fewish Social Work reports no 
appreciable change in 1939 in the number of chil- 
dren receiving substitute parental care from Jewish 
agencies. 


Fifty agencies reporting in both years cared for 11,658 chil- 
dren in 1938 and 11,561 in 1939, a decline of less than 1 per- 
cent. By comparison with 1933, the peak year, the number 
of children under care in 1939 had dropped 6 percent. The 
1939 figure still exceeded the 1929 level by 7 percent, however. 


Increases were registered in 1939 in both admissions and 
discharges, due in part to transfers incidental to the New 
York merger. As a result, the ratio of admissions to the 
January 1, population went up from 19.7 to 23.7 percent. 


The trend toward increased utilization of foster home facil- 
ities shows no sign of slackening. Between 1929 and 1939 
the proportion of children in foster homes increased from 
44.4 to 61.3 percent. Over these eleven years the proportion 
in institutions dropped from 53.8 to 31.7 percent. Children 
neither in foster homes nor in institutions accounted for a 
negligible percentage in both years. 


One aspect of this shift in program has been a progressive 
reduction in institutional facilities. Seven institutions were 
closed down in the eleven year period 1929-1939. In the 
remaining institutions, wings, dormitories and rooms have 
been converted to other purposes. Sixteen institutions, for 
instance, reporting to the Council since 1929, show a 15 per- 
cent reduction in bed capacity between that year and 1929. 
The drop in bed facilities from 1938 to 1939 was 4 percent. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Psycutatric ror Helen Leland Witmer, 
Ph.D. 450 pp., 1940. Commonwealth Fund, New York. $2.50. 


Psychiatric Clinics for Children is a practical hand- 
book for communities interested in introducing or 
improving psychiatric service for children. The lack 
of adequate facilities for such services has been widely 
recognized, especially in the small towns and rural 
areas. It is with “special reference to state pro- 
grams”’ that this book has been conceived. 

The historical background and clinical basis of 
psychiatric services for children which are covered in 
the first section lay the foundation for the second 
section, which concerns itself with a survey of the 
recent theory and practices that have evolved. The 
third and last section lends itself to a full discussion 
of the pros and cons of the various auspices under 
which a clinic may be set up: the state hospital, the 
school system, the juvenile court, the department of 
public welfare, the department of health, or as a 
clinic independent of any particular state department. 

The author makes no final recommendation on 
this point. She does, however, point out with em- 
phasis the necessity for community awareness of the 
place and function of a psychiatric clinic, and of com- 
munity facilities for carrying out its recommenda- 
tions. As precedent to the effective work of a clinic, 
Dr. Witmer stresses the preparation and education 
of the community as to what may be expected from 
such a clinic. In support of this recommendation, 
she cites a demonstration of an educational approach 
in California, under the auspices of Child Welfare 
Services, based on the following principles: 

“That the recognition and treatment of the emo- 
tional needs of children be regarded as an integral 
part of any child welfare plan; that the clarification 
of therapeutic measures and local responsibility be 
made by the coordination of local effort . . .; 
and that diagnostic procedures as such be interpreted 
discreetly and their use be properly evaluated or 
avoided, depending on circumstances and objectives.” 

An examination of the program, services, and staff 
training in different types of clinics leads to the con- 
clusions that psychiatric work with children can be 
most successful with the objective of the promotion 
of mental health rather than that of prevention of 
mental disease and crime; and that child guidance 
theory and practice contribute the fundamental prin- 
ciples for effective programs of psychiatric services 


for children.—K. P. H. 


Vircin1a’s Soctat AWAKENING: Arthur Wilson James. 198 pp., 
1939. Garrett and Massie, Inc., Richmond, Virginia. $3.00. 


Out of the archives of Virginia, its legislative and 
administrative records, Arthur James has drawn a 
Picture, a moving story of social action. One is con- 
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scious that it is not only Virginia, but the country 
as a whole about which we are reading. We are faced 
with the realization that the leaders are products of 
their times, keeping step with leaders in other states 
and supported by the accomplishments already 
accepted. 

Real appreciation must be given, however, to 
Dr. Mastin, first Secretary of the Board of Charities 
and Corrections. The Dinwiddie manuscript, quoted 
in the appendix, described him as “‘something of a 
wizard in the art of persuading congregations to build 
churches.” This same ability was effective in later 
efforts to build a proper social structure. We can 
imagine the eloquent, sincere fervor of his pleas for 
more adequate legislation or appropriations for the 
benefit of unfortunates, or for the segregation of those 
whose children were likely to become a burden to the 
State. 

The Secretary’s reports in 1909 of his inspection 
of maternity homes and children’s institutions have 
a Dickensian flavor in describing what seem to be 
Dickensian situations. We have the feeling that it 
was not difficult for so eloquent a man to persuade 
board and legislators that inhuman conditions ex- 
isted. We know that his Board was well aware what 
steps could be taken to eliminate undesirable ma- 
ternity homes or improve conditions in orphanages, 
asylums and jails. What is remarkable is the wide 
interest, the exact knowledge, the drive for action 
which Dr. Mastin showed. He belonged to the gen- 
eration of such leaders who were found throughout 
the country. They represented the private citizens, 
the loyal, forward-looking individuals who felt per- 
sonal responsibility for community conditions. They 
are being supplanted by the new public servant (in 
the highest sense) whose responsibility is professional. 
Which is more typical of the democratic state is hard 
to say, but they belong to different generations. 

Mr. James has shown that even Dr. Mastin found 
that the community, as represented by its legislators, 
its enforcement officers and general community senti- 
ment, was more keenly sensitive to the conditions 
creating burdens for the taxpayer. Other programs, 
with less tangible arguments, advocated by Dr. Mas- 
tin, have taken longer to be accepted generally. Per- 
haps the time was not yet ripe for recognition of 
more subtle adverse influences than disease, dirt and 
malnutrition. For instance, ““Twenty years after 
Dr. Mastin began his work, 948 children under six- 
teen years of age were confined in the jails of Virginia 
in one year. . . Fifty-seven county and seven 
city jails reported that juveniles were not segregated 
from adults.” 
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It is indicative of the times that his book devotes 
two full chapters to Child Welfare. They reflect the 
changing philosophy in regard to child care and pro- 
tection: the state’s action to improve and supervise 
institutions, wholesale foster home placements in the 
early years, the beginning of Mother’s Aid to keep 
children with their mothers, punishment for the irre- 
sponsible father (was it the depression years which 
forced us to recognize that the father also needed 
consideration and help?), and finally, the enactment 
of the Children’s Code and the creation of a Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Progress of the state has continued 
with the organization of this department and the 
demand for qualified social workers on its staff. 

One weakness of the book, however, is the lack of 
clarity in defining and placing responsibility except 
in a few instances. Perhaps this was unavoidable, 
since the author covers the whole field in so small a 
book. There is honesty in showing how far Dr. 
Mastin and his associates fell short of their aim. It 
might be said, too, that the aim, in some instances, 
fell short of modern principles and method. Com- 
mendation is due both the leaders in this program 
and the author, for the book is a picture not only of 
social progress in Virginia, but also of the steps by 
which individuals have gone about the creation and 
organization of a structure and philosophy which are 


of social importance. 
—Mary WEAVER 


Division of Child Welfare, State Department of Public Welfare, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


New Publication 


Functions oF PrivaTE AGENCIES IN MEETING THE 
NEEDs OF CHILDREN, Herschel Alt, price 25 cents. 
An appraisal based on actual child care practices in 
thirty urban communities. 


Current References 


Foster CARE FOR INFANTS 


Treatment of Infants and Young Children in Foster Homes, Dr. 
John P. Scott and Ruth S. Bard, Executive Secretary, Philadel- 
phia Home for Infants. 


Personality Distortion and Early Institutional Care, Lawson G. 
Lowrey, American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, July, 1940. 


STAFF TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT 


Teaching Social Case Work, reprinted from The Family, Family 
Welfare Association, 1940, price 50 cents. 


Development of Staff Through Supervision, reprinted from The 
Family, Family Welfare Association, 1936-1938, price 35 cents. 


Principles in Evaluation Process, Compass, March, 1940. 

Values and Limitations of the Evaluation Process, Compass, 
August, 1940. 

Evaluation of Staff Members in Private Family Agencies, Marga- 
ret Kauffman and Helen Malmud, Family Welfare Association, 
1940, price 40 cents. 
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Case Work Implications in the Use of Money in Child Placing, 
Dorothy Hutchinson, Family, July, 1940. 

The Parents’ Financial Responsibility in Child Placement, 
Margaret Barbee, Family, July, 1940. 

Shall Social Service Agencies Charge Adoption Fees, Little Wan- 
derers’ Advocate, Boston, June, 1940. 

To Test a Baby, Avis Carlson, Atlantic Monthly, June, 1940. 

The Unmarried Father, Maud Morlock, Marguerite Marsh and 
discussants, Committee on Unmarried Parenthood of National 
Conference of Social Work, U. S. Children’s Bureau and Youth 
Consultation Service, Newark, New Jersey, 1940. 

Summary of Progress Report on Child Welfare Services, Mary 
Irene Atkinson; and Summary of Report on Maternal and Child- 
Health Services, Dr. Edwin F. Dailey, Child, July, 1940. 

America’s Children, Maxwell S. Stewart, based on the general 
report of the White House Conference on Children in a Democ- 
racy, Public Affairs Committee, New York, price 10 cents. 

American Childhood Challenges American Democracy, Katharine 
F. Lenroot, reprinted from the July, 1940, issue of The Child. 

Youth, Defense, and the National Welfare, American Youth 
Commission of the American Council on Education, Washington. 


Standards 


Generat standards for child caring organizations, 
cooperating with the United States Committee for 
Care of European Children, were prescribed by the 
Children’s Bureau on June 28, 1940, as follows: 


1, The agency should be approved by and under the super- 
vision of the State department of welfare of the State in which 
it is located. 


2. The agency should be fully qualified and equipped for 
child-placing service or can be so equipped under plans worked 
out with the United States Committee for the Care of Euro- 
pean Children. The resources of the agency should include 
a well-organized and professionally staffed social-service de- 
partment for the selection of foster homes and the continuing 
supervision of care given to children in such homes. 


3. The agency should maintain records of all available 
information concerning each child and his family and com- 
plete reports of care given by the agency. 


4. Temporary reception care, if provided, should be in con- 
formity with standards acceptable to the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor. 


5. All European children received for care should be placed 
in family homes of their own religious faith, immediately or 
after a brief period of reception care, except when the child’s 
special needs require other forms of care. 

6. European children received for care should be assured 
adequate medical care and health supervision, should attend 
school until at least the age of 16 years, and should not be 
gainfully employed prior to the age of 16 years. 

7. Not more than two unrelated children should be placed 
in one home. 

8. The agency should retain responsibility for each child 
until he reaches the age of at least 18 years or has been re- 
turned to a parent or legal guardian or transferred to other 
care with the approval of the United States Committee for 
the Care of European Children. 

9. The agency should agree that the Children’s Bureau 
shall at all times have access to all premises and facilities used 
for the care of children and to records of such children. 

10. The agency should agree to make such periodic reports 
of the whereabouts, status, and care of the children as may 
be prescribed by the Children’s Bureau. 


Other standards relative to home and reception 
care are being drafted.— The Child, Fuly, 1940. 
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